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THE 


By 
John Buchan 


Tre greatest and the most critical war in 
the world’s history has begun. The 
8teatest, because not less than twelve 
Mullion fighting men are implicated, which 
1s four or five times larger than the hugest 
Of past. struggles ; the most critical, be- 
Cause the future of civilization is at stake. 
we in Britain see it, we and our allies 
ate fighting for public honour against 
Public brigandage, for the methods of 
Civilization against the German policy of 
hacking through.” We believe that we 
ae fighting for peace against the arch- 
ger to the comity of nations. We 
are fighting too for the existence of our 
Nation and our Empire; for the victory of 
€rmany, after her recent frank avowal 
°f unscrupulousness, could only mean 
at Britain would lose the mastery of 
€ seas, and would be at the mercy of 
Omnipotent military despotism. 


The Fog of War. 


of no ate beginning to realize the meaning 
% the “fog of war.” Three weeks ago 
ur Fleet disappeared, and not a man of 
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GREAT SHADOW 


us knows its position to-day. The doings 
of our Expeditionary Force have been 
wrapped in a mystery as deep. Soldiers 
are not told their destination, and will not 
be allowed to correspond with their rela- 
tives except in brief non-committal mes- 
sages. The official Press Bureau dribbles 
out information in discreet doses, and a 
foreign embassy occasionally supplements 
it. It is the same on the Continent. In 
the Russo-Japanese War the Japanese 
armies introduced this complete secrecy ; 
no message from a soldier at the front, 
no line in a Tokio newspaper, was ever 
allowed to give a hint to the enemy. The 
practice was continued in the Balkan War, 
and now the day of the war correspondent 
is over. No more spirited dashes for 
first news, no more brilliant accounts of 
charges and counterstrokes ; he must lan- 
guish in a hotel miles from the firing-line, 
and accept thankfully the gossip of the 
cafés and the rare ofhicial announcements. 
We shall be told the résults-of fighting 
when our masters think it desirable, and 
not till then. Hence it is impossible to 
tell the story of the war from day to day, 
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The Citadel of Dinant.—The Germans in Belgium. 
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A Belgian town on the Meuse, in the province of Namur. The population is about 7,500, though hundreds of 

years ago it was ten times that size. The citadel stands on a cliff 300 feet high. Dinant was attacked by a 

large German force on August 16th, but they were repulsed by the French troops defending the town. The 
Germans were driven back in great disorder, and many of them were drowned in the Meuse. 


German Cavalry of the 25th Regiment entering Mouland (near Visé), one of the Belgian villages which they 
burned. They have commandeered one of the Belgian dog-carts for carrying their stores. 
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The Citadel of Namur. 
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Namur, at the junction of the Rivers Sambre and Meuse, is one of the strongest military posts in Belgium. 
1S encircled by a ring of nine forts, three to five miles apart, and is much better fortified than Liége. The 
defence of Namur is understood to have been handed over to French troops. Population, 32,000. 
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and forecasts are idle. ‘The most we can 
do is to keep our mind fixed upon the 
essentials of thezproblem. Within certain 


General Joffre, Chief of the General Staff of the French 

Army. He is a soldier of great energy, and is reported 

to make long dashes along the French front in a motor 
driven by a racing chauffeur. 


wide limits certain things must be done 
before victory can be achieved by this or 
that side. We cannot know the plans of 
any commander in detail, but we can make 
a reasonable estimate of his main intentions. 


The Position at Sea. 

This is Britain’s first -concern. Her 
land forces are only a small part of the 
land forces of the Allies, but her Fleet is 
the greatest in the world, and must play 
a predominant part in the conflict. At 
the present stage we command all the seas 
with the exception of the Baltic and the 
Black Sea, and the latter does not enter 
into the question. A small number of 
German cruisers and armed merchantmen 
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are at large on the high seas, but it is 
probable that they all will be hunted down 
and “accounted for in the. next. fortnight. 
We are rapidly sweeping German mer- 
chant ships into our net, and Germany’s 
sea-borne commerce has practically ceased 
to exist. ‘This means that our om 
trade is for the present reasonably safe, 
and we have no cause to fear any shortage 
of our food supply. 

But no naval war can be decided by 
such measures alone. Sooner or later 
we have to meet and destroy the enemy’s 
fleet. We may take it as certain that 
Germany, faced withthe loss of her 
commerce, will not long endure to keep 
her magnificent navy out of action. Ad- 
miral von ‘Tirpitz will seize what seems 
to him the best occasion to strike, and he 
will strike hard. ‘The Baltic is virtually a 
German lake, for the Russian Navy, 
except for coast defence purposes, may be 
disregarded. In the North Sea some- 
where and at some time the great battle 
must be fought. For the present Ger- 
many’s aim must be to reduce the dis- 
proportion against her by sinking isolated 
British ships by mines or submarines. 
We are perfectly aware of this intention, 
and so far it has not had much success. 
When the great fight comes it may reveal 
many surprises. It is a hundred years 
since Britain fought for her life at sea, 
and since then the art of naval warfare has 
been revolutionized. Germany has never 
fought a sea fight in her history. Both 
fleets are in a sense untried, but we have 
with us the stronger weapon and the 
greater .tradition. When Admiral Von 
Ingenohl meets Admiral Jellicoe an issue 
as vital as ‘l'rafalgar will be determined. 


A Possible Raid. 


It is possible that Germany may try a 
raid. Under cover of operations in the 
south part of the North Sea she might 
launch a fleet of transports from the 
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Skager Rack, and descend upon our east 
vagt But such an invasion would not 
a the “Day” which German officers 
: on So long toasted. It would find us 
sli warned and forearmed, without the 
of atest tendency to panic. If the forts 
Liége could roll back two German 
My corps fighting from a friendly base, we 
hg not much cause to fear fifty thousand 
g Vaders with their back to a hostile sea. 
- ch a movement, if it were attempted, 
Suld in all likelihood give our Fleet the 
Nee of striking a final blow. 


The Mediterranean. 


. he Mediterranean is the only other 
the In which hostilities are possible. Since 
-'€ Goeben and the Breslau are now safely 
ictned in the Dardanelles, the Austrian 
R et is the only hostile force. This the 
Tench Fleet from its base at Toulon 
effectually prevent from entering into 
i Northern war theatre, be re apart 
°m the British warships which patrol the 
th, diterranean. The probability is that 
€ Austrian Fleet will remain quiet in 
© Northern Adriatic, and make no effort 
° interfere between the principal naval 
seen batants. Should Italy, however—as 
d..u8 highly probable—think fit to aban- 
ay her neutrality in the near future and 
tg the Entente, she may be trusted to 
te cunt for Austria in the Eastern Medi- 
“tranean. 


The War on Land. 
Ry. vf, Position on the Continent is this : 
"ssia’s mobilization will be completed 
of tain the next few days, and the first 
Ge her great armies will roll over the 
en and Austrian frontiers. In Ger- 
tre’ &@ comparatively small number of 
theePs has been left to meet her, and 
ere mostly of the second line. The 
ig »¢ Serious immediate fighting for Russia 
“hg the Galician frontier, where she will 
© the main army of Austria. The 
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German calculation is that before Russia 
becomes dangerous, France will have been 
badly defeated, and it will be possible to 
hurry back German troops from the western 
to the eastern frontier. 

For Germany, therefore, it is vital that 
she should beat France, and beat her 
thoroughly, and beat her within the next 
week. On her own calculation she should 
have beaten her a week ago. She has 
twenty-five army corps of her own strung 
along the frontier, and apparently Austria 
has lent three to hold the southern corner 
of Alsace. Judging by the massing of 
these troops, so far as they have been 
located, her strategy had two parts—first, 
to advance in force through Belgium and 
so turn the French left ; second, to make 
a simultaneous advance through Luxem- 
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The Grand Duke Nicholas Nicolaievitch, who is in 
supreme command of the Russian Army. 


burg along the line Arlon-Metz. She 
hoped to have her battle-front along the 
line Maubeuge-Sedan-Longwy by the 
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Corps, and the photograph above shows him route-marching in the neignpournhooe OF Vsivir. 
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© Duke of Sutherland has placed his steam yacht ‘‘Catania” at the disposal of the nation as a hospital ship. 
8S since formed a Committee to organize hospitals in private houses which have been lent for this purpose. 


Immediately after the departure of Prince Lichn- 

owsky, the nameplate on the German Embassy was 

removed. After having been for years technically a 

part of Germany, and outside the law of England, 

it now takes its place as an ordinary house in a 
London terrace. 


Sir John French (on the left) has been appointed 

©mmander-in-Chief of the British Army. It was 

© who led the force that relieved Kimberley. On 

“gust 16 he arrived in Paris, and was received 
with acclamation. 


He 
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second week of August, before the French 
_ mobilization was complete. 


Belgium’s Achievement. 


Belgium has upset all these calculations. 
Taken by surprise during a period of army 
reconstruction, and only half-mobilized, 
she flung back from the forts of Liége 
the two army corps of the advanced 
_ guard; and she has since shown herself 
as gallant a fighter in the open field as from 
behind fortifications. Belgium is still un- 
conquered, and the time-table of the 
German General Staff is a fortnight behind. 
This in itself is a great achievement, for 
Germany is fighting against time. It is 
not enough for her that the French should 
not beat her; she must beat them; for 
even if they merely hold her, the glacier- 
force of Russia is advancing from the 
East to act as hammer to France’s anvil. 

But more. Belgium has broken the 
sedulously Seabee legend of German 
invincibility. The men of blood and iron 
are proved to be only flesh and blood. 
They seem to be stupidly led, and wan- 
tonly sacrificed to obsolete notions of 
strategy. The effect of this upon the 
moral of the Allies cannot be exaggerated. 
To the same purpose may be reckoned 
the French raid into Alsace, and the occupa- 
tion of strategical points in the Vosges. 
These dashing achievements, proof of the 
historic élan of the Gaul, have given to 
the Allies that confidence in themselves, 
their leaders, and their cause, which was 
so lacking to Napoleon’s army in 1870. 


The Great Battle. 


A week ago France and Belgium joined 
hands. In the operations now in pro- 
gress the full battle strength of both 
countries—twenty-two army cerps of one 
and three of the other—is massed along 
the frontier. In all, well over two million 
men will be engaged on a front of at least 
two hundred miles. As we read the 
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situation, the great conflict will take place 
in two parts. ‘The first will be along the 
line of the Meuse from Visé to Charleroi ; 


the second will be based on the Upper 


Moselle, involving the frontier line from 
Givet to Nancy. ‘These operations are 
by far the greatest in history. At Mukden, 
the hugest of modern battles, the com- 
batants numbered under 700,000; at 
Leipzig they were 472,000; at Sadowa, 
436,000. We cannot expect that the 
decision will come soon. In such a 
contest topography in the narrow sense 
disappears, and we cannot speak of the 
battle of this or that place, but only of 
the battle of — August. But it seems 
highly probable that the first battle area 
will embrace the field of Waterloo, an 
the second the field of Sedan. 


Britain’s Part on Land. 

We have nothing to say about 
Britain’s part in this Armageddon. 
The phrase “ Expeditionary Force’ 
has disappeared for the present; n? 
man knows Lord Kitchener’s inten- 
tions, and no patriot has any wish t? 
pry into them. But there is on? 


thing to be said about our genera 
No i 


eae doubt our army is 
small one compared to these vast 
Continental levies, but it is of th 


nature of a _ well-sharpened  speat 
head. Neither the German nor French 
force contains many officers or me? 
who have had war experience; ou 
contains a _ large proportion. 

interference, therefore, at the psy 
chological moment and at the strat@ 


gical point might well determine ie" | 


issue. This will be especially the cas¢ — 
the war should linger on, and the opp? 4 
ing sides be seriously weakened. ‘There! 
lies the wisdom of the third army wh! 
Lord Kitchener is raising. A stalet 
in war can only be resolved by the sudde 
introduction of fresh levies. 
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THEN AND NOW. 


1870 and 1914. 


The Spirit of the Peoples. 


War Comparison of the opening of the present 
me With that of 1870 is not without encourage- 
Wea to our allies and ourselves. In 1870 Paris 
th ro mad with war fever. The crowds on 
Mio, wevards anticipated an easy victory. That 
Whee of blind and empty confidence prevailed 
ch is the certain precursor of defeat. Germany, 
exist” Other hand, was fighting for her national 
of 4, 2°e. While the French troops sang the ditties 
Was 7 JJusic halls, the song of the German ranks 
uther’s hymn—Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott. 
for HeeY it is very different. France is fighting 
No — against an unprovoked attack. There is 
lips - 4p confidence in her heart or boasting on her 
On 2, Only a grim and silent resolution. Germany, 
tion Other hand, is not striving for a great 
War oe ideal. Her sons are fighting because their 
rds have ordered them to fight. 


T 
*e Political Situation. 


Burg 1870 France was prejudiced in the eyes of 
treat The Ems telegram and the Benedetti 
forg.y had stripped her of possible allies. Italy 

Solferino and remained neutral. Austria 


Getma, S2dowa and joined Italy. The South 
Bimanyente contrary to expectation, followed 
’s lead. 


T 
Ruse 2: France has as allies Great Britain, 
"cept and Belgium; and the rest of Europe, 
Boes 4 Austria, is in friendly neutrality. Germany 
the worl} in the teeth of the public opinion of 


*bilization, 


N 

long mi the German mobilization, thanks to the 
t Ough p2tation of Von Roon and Moltke, went 
the oth Smoothly. The French mobilization, on 
Ritnent. hand, broke down hopelessly. ‘ The 
Pitifyy “12 depots were sending in the reservists in 
f Neral dfuls of men, mostly half-equipped. 
the Wheeore telegraphing that they were waiting 
at the €d transport, horses, camp equipment ; 
Rw nee Were short of men, and the men they had 
©moved. The projected dash across the 
: to be put off from day to day, and it 
fhe, impossible to obtain news mf how far 
t Ra oo S preparations had advanced, and where 

We Oda ipentrating.” 
tek Th oth mobilizations have gone like clock- 
xe to tim, at of the French has been finished well 
“2 than Aves has — ten per cent. more 

expected. 


Strength in the Field. 


In 1870 Germany had a field army of 450,000 
as against the French strength of 238,000; 1,558 
breech-loading field-guns as against 780 French 
muzzle-loaders. 

To-day, so far as can be judged, the artiller 
of the combatants is almost equal, and the Frenc 
quick-firer is the best in the world. 


Leaders. 


In 1870 France was led by an unpopular Em- 
or who was mortally ill; while the Germans 
Moltke. It does not appear that there is 
any officer of Moltke’s calibre on the German 
side to-day. General Joffre is a man of great 
ability and experience, who commands the full 
confidence of the French people. In 1870 the 
French General Staff was a farce; in I914 it is 
at least as highly organized as that of the 
Germans. 


First Movements. 


In 1870, a fortnight after 
mobilization, Germany won 
the battle of Weissenburg, 
and two days later de- 
feated the French at Worth 
and Spicheren, and drove 
MacMahon across the fron- 
tier. Four days later Strass- 
burg and Metz were in- 
vested. Germany is fighting 
to-day against time, which 
was not the case in 1870, but 
so far her armies have made 
no progress. In the war of 
1870 she had won by this 
time two great battles and 
had broken the French de- 
fence. In the present cam- 
paign she is not yet across 
the French frontier and has 
suffered a severe check in jeutenant-General 

um. Sir J. M. Grierson, 

K.C.B., C.V.0., C,M.G., 

was born in Glasgow 

in 1859. After much service in Egypt, South Africa, 

and China, he was appointed Director of Military 

Operations at Headquarters in 1904. On 5th August 

he was chosen to command the British Expeditionary 

Force. He died on 17th August of heart failure while 
travelling in a railway train, 
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Prisoners of War.—Ready in Good lime. 


10 


Hundreds of German Reservists have been arrested throughout Great Britain, and kept under surveillance, to prevest! 
them from joining the German Army. The photograph shows some three hundred who attempted to cross fro 
Folkestone to Flushing, but were stopped by the military authorities and conducted to Shorncliffe Camp. 
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The City of Westminster Fusiliers have been snapped while waiting for their train at Waterloo Station. T ne ce 

not been much waiting in the transport of troops and stores. The Government have taken over the railway> “ain 

controlling them through a Committee of Managers of the Lines. In spite of military and naval requirements, wi 
passenger and goods sezvices have been well maintained. 
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THE BELGIAN ARMY. 


By One Who Knows It. 


THE present writer is able to congratulate himself 
on being the only military critic who, before the 
present war arose, expressed the conviction * that 
the Belgian army would, when occasion required, 
give an unsuspectedly good account of itself. 

The reason for that belief was knowledge of 
Belgian character and of the admirable training 
of the Belgian corps of officers. 


Foreign Service of Officers. 

Though Belgium has been at F cana for three 
generations, few of her superior officers are devoid 
of experience of actual warfare. Whenever a 
serious conflict broke out anywhere, scores, in 
some cases hundreds, of Belgian officers applied 
for prolonged leave. They employed their fur- 
iowsh in fighting for one or other of the countries 
engaged. Mr. Churchill had several of them as 
colleagues when fighting for Spain in Cuba; while 
Colonel Roosevelt’s Rough Riders counted a score 
of Belgians in their ranks. Belgians in Greek 
service met comrades in the opposing Bulgarian 
forces. Where they could not get a commission 
they fought as ordinary Tommies. 


The Moral Factor. 


But the moral factor here, as everywhere, is the 
dominant one. The Belgian is a happy combina- 
tion of French and Dutch characteristics ; from 
the former he gets his perpetual good humour, his 
dash, his spice of devilry; from the latter his 
steadiness, his love of work for work’s sake, his 
determination. For nearly a century these quali- 
ties have been directed into the channels of com- 
merce and industry. Small as the country is, it 
holds fourth rank among the great industrial 
powers of Europe; its merchants have invaded the 
outlying markets of the world, its agents have 
colonized Central Africa, its explorers have planted 
the Belgian flag in the Antarctic, its financiers and 
officers have administered and policed the half- 
civilized states of the Far and Middle East. 

It is a profound mistake to imagine that the 
virtues that make for success in commerce are 
incompatible with success in war. 

When a people of that stamp sees the fruits of 
its labour endangered, its territory violated, its 
villages burnt down, it will fight grimly, to the 
last man, even though there be no hope of success, 
A Bad Historian. 

Thackeray’s ridiculous stories of Belgian cow- 
ardice at Waterloo are largely responsible for our 
hitherto poor estimate of the fighting qualities of 


* In the 


pages of the Westminster Review and of National 
Defence. 


‘Flemings and Walloons. Thackeray Was a great 


writer, but he was a bad historian. 

' That the Germans, with their widespread sys- 
tem of military intelligence, should have fallen 
into the same error of despising the Belgians 
is incomprehensible. Military pride must indeed 
be overweening when it ignores facts. 

Brialmont’s Forts. 


Much of the success of the defence of Liége is 
due to engineering skill. The late General de 
Brialmont, who designed the forts, was the greatest 
fortress engineer since Vauban, and the tradition 
he set up has been worthily upheld by Belgian 
engineers. The German advance was hindered 
at every step by wire entanglements, improvised 
fascines, blown-up bridges, blocked roads, and 
every device that scientific skill could suggest. 
Tables of ranges in the country around Liége, 
both for artillery and rifle fire, had been calculated 
with mathematical accuracy some years ago, an 
have proved invaluable in saving decisive, there- 
fore priceless time, and in enabling the defender 
to pour on the invaders not only a copious, but 
what is infinitely more important, an accurat® 
fire at every distance. 


Civil Guards. ; 
King Albert’s army deserves the more credit 
for its splendid stand because the outbreak of 
war found it in the throes of a complete reot 
ization, designed to raise its effective strengt} 
om 180,000 to 350,000 men. The scheme b@ 
only begun to be worked out, and the regul4 
forces probably amount to about 220,000 me” 
To this, however, must be added a Garde Civigl? 
of nearly 60,000. This Civil Guard has for ye*” 
been the butt of caricaturists and humorist®’ 
its occasional Sunday outings for drill purp% 
were looked upon asa kind of burlesque picnic, 4” 
no man thought for a moment that the force D4 
any value save for — "Ages ne en 
lacid shopkeepers an cific professional me, 
their ‘iedath ane need stor Siaete discipliny” 
lined the trenches of the Liége forts with the 1%, 
and hurled back many a German assault. 


t- 
could shoot, these men, and the ardour of 


oT 
raged patriotism supplied all the rest. be 
Belgian regulars have fought well; Europe 4, 


deeply in their debt. But er _ gentle iJ 
very specially to these untrained, despisee . 
Gade “who” faced the flower of the ‘Kaisetg 
troops with a merry joke on their lips jje 
beat them. Worthy rivals are these aay 
burghers of the old Hollanders, who many, 

years ago broke the military power of Spat” 
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KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM: 
A PORTRAIT. 


A f1tL figure, with the eyes of a student 

“ and the shyness of a young girl—that is 
King Albert of Belgium. He became heir to 
the throne many vears ago on the sudden and 
Mysterious death of his elder brother, that dashing 
and popular Baudouin. King Leopold brooked no 
Mterference from any one, least of all from the 
Members of his own family, so the young prince 
ad leisure in‘plenty. For some years he almost 
disappeared from public life. Those few who 
Were privileged with his friendship knew that he 
Was, to use his own words, “‘ learning to be a man, 
SO as to fit himself to be a king.’”” Down the coal 
Pits of the Borinage, in the great factories of 


1ége, on the wharves of Antwerp, in the artillery - 


Polygon of Braeshot, and farther afield, in the 
/nited States, in Germany, in the Congo, he was 
ving the life of men, learning their trades, 
familiarizing himself with their problems, studying 
ternately the arts of peace and the science of war. 
en he*came back, he married a Bavarian 
Princess, who, as an oculist, had won her stripes 
©n the battlefield of humanity. He devoted 
himself to literature. Unsigned articles began 
© appear in the’ Belgian newspapers that set 
Men wondering who the new thinker was. His 
€mes were as varied as his erudition, and he 
Wrote with equal force on social and economic 
Studies, problems of strategy, and schemes for 
Commercial and financial expansion. The publi- 
Cation of these articles ceased only when their 
@nonymous author succeeded to the throne. 

He had meanwhile fought a great uphill fight 
for the love of his people, not by the cheap devices 
So often resorted to by princes, but by the example 
Of hard work and goodness of heart. The Bel- 
§lans are a race of workers. They recognized in 

eir new King one of themselves. 

Spartan in simplicity and morals, his first act 
Was to clear the Augean stables of his uncle’s 

urt. He renewed the happy relations with 

Titain which a press campaign against the Congo 
&trocities had temporarily destroyed. He foresaw 
Clearly the German peril; he insisted in season 
@nd out of season on taking measures to meet it. 

he present crisis did not take him unawares. 
The firmness with which he resisted promises 
{1d threats from Berlin had something more 
than bravado behind it. He knew his little 
€lgians; he knéw: they. would fight grimly, 
“ven if deserted by France and Britain. In his 
Plain dark field uniform, without a single medal 
trapping of rank, he is to-day in the firing-line 

Ouvain, handling his forces with masterly skill, 
trecting every danger with a cool determination 
hat has proved very disconcerting to the invader. 
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MILITARY PROBLEMS. 
SOME QUESTIONS THAT WILL SOON BE ANSWERED. 


THE present war, like any other, is. a step.in 
the dark, an experiment of which no man can 
predict the result. Certain devices have still to 
be tested, certain novel conditions have still to 
reveal their true bearing. Let us look at a. few 
of the military questions, for the answer to which 
the world is now waiting. 


British and German Naval Methods. 


Both fleets are still unproved in war, and in their 
views on certain questions, such as the best type of 
battleship, the two Admiralties would appear to be 
agreed. But in one matter—gunnery—there would 
seem to be an important difference of tactics. 
The British Navy believe in long-range fire with 
big guns, and for this purpose you will see in every 
British capital ship high fire-control stations and 
heavily armoured range-finders. These are want- 
ing in German capital ships, and we may gather 
from this fact that the German Admiralty does not 
believe in the effectiveness of long-range fire, but 
puts its money on what we may call “ in-fighting ” 
—a heavy rapid fire at close quarters. The first 
naval battle will determine the merits of the — 
respective views. ‘ 


The Importance of the Submarine. 

We know from Sir Percy Scott that in the view 
of certain naval officers the submarine and not 
the battleship will decide modern war at sea. 
But is the submarine so very effective ? It fires 
its torpedo from a fixed tube, it is unsteady to 
the helm, and its periscope gives a limited and 
very indistinct view. If the periscope is sighted 
by an enemy which makes decent shooting, the 
spray and wash which would arise around it from 
the shots would obscure any view, and make the 
submarine a blind and helpless thing. It would 
not need brilliant marksmanship, like that of H.M.S, 
Birmingham last week, to destroy, or at any rate to 
frustrate, the hidden assailant. 


The New German Bullet. 

Every war has been heralded by accounts of some 
wonderful new invention in the possession of one 
or other of the combatants, and generally these 
specialties have justified themselves. In the cam- 
paign of Montebello and Solferino, the French had 
the rifled cannon; at Sadowa the Prussians had 
the needle-gun ; in 1870 the French plumed them- 
selves on the chassepot and mitrailleuse. Rumours 
have been current of a wonderful new bullet in 
the German army, a bullet which avoided the 
Hague prohibition against soft-nosed bullets, but 
which did not go clean through the body, but, 
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Belgian Cavalry.—Civil Guards.—Signalling Balloon. 
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The Belgians are excellent horsemen. Cavalry officers from Belgium have been regular visitors to the Inter- 
national Horse Show in London, where they have won numerous prizes. 


The Belgian Civil Guards wear a quaint uniform, 

but that does not spoil their fighting qualities. 

Read what is said of them in our article on the 
Belgian Army. 


A huge balloon used in the Austrian Army for 
signalling purposes, 
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Coldstream Guards leaving for the Front—The Transport 
of the German Army. 


The transport of the Expeditionary Force to the Continent began some time ago, but the secret was so well 
“pt that no announcement of the fact was published till Tuesday, 18th inst. The photograph shows Queen 
Alexandra saying Good-bye to the Officers of the Coldstreams. 


A photograph of the baggage wagons of the German invaders in Belgium. 
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owing to an adjustment of its centre of gravity, 
made a circuit in the flesh after the first impact, 
and inflicted a most deadly wound. It is too 
early as yet to say whether this bullet has fulfilled 
expectations. A message from Belgium last week 
announced that the wounds of the Belgian bullets 
were generally much more serious than those 
caused by the German rifles. This statement may 
only be meant to reassure, but it may well be the 
truth. Fancy devices are apt to work out oddly 
in war. 


Aeroplanes, Airships, Motor Cars, Wireless. 


This is the first war where all four modern 
inventions will be fully used by all the combatants. 
Some surprises are probably in store for those 
who have believed that they would revolutionize 
the art of warfare. As for the first two, it may be 
said with some confidence that they are not formi- 
dable for destructive purposes against a warship, an 
army, or a fortified town. The dropping of bombs, 
which the imagination of Mr. H. G. Wells foresaw 
as their chief mission, turns out to be more diffi- 
cult than was imagined. Nobody has yet invented 
an explosive which can cause serious damage 
when dropped from a height. Bombs dropped this 
week in Namur broke a good deal of glass in the 
railway station and injured one or two civilians, 
but otherwise no harm was done. Motors may be 
useful to rush small bodies of men to a position 
in a reconnaissance, as happened in the first move- 
ment against Liége, and they will be valuable as 
carriages for guns. But it is probable that in 
the general result it will be found that all the 
four inventions will not materially change the 
aspect of war, except in so far as they improve 
the work of the intelligence departments. It will 
no longer be necessary to guess, like the Duke of 
Wellington at Assaye, what is happening behind 
a hill. These inventions will enable armies to 
be brought more quickly to the shock, but it is 
the shock which will determine the issue. 


French Gunnery. 


Military writers who have watched the French 
Army Manceuvres in recent years have been 
unanimous in praising it for certain qualities. 
The French soldier is the best marcher in the 
world, as any one who has marched with a corps 
like the Chasseurs des Alpes will admit. High 
praise has also been given to their gunnery, but 
lately some doubts have been expressed as to the 
efficieficy of the guns. Reports from the front, 
however, seem to show that the French 75-milli- 
metre gun is a magnificent weapon, which*has 
already proved its superiority to that of the Ger- 
man artillery ; but a great battle must be fought 
pefore the question can be settled. 
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Multitudes in War. 


We have no instance in history of very large 
bodies of men operating in a Closely settled 
country. In the Balkans and in Manchuria the 
country was wild and sparsely inhabited, with 
rudimentary roads and few enclosures. But in 
the garden land of Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
Lorraine there is less freedom of movement ; and 
cavalry especially, except for scouting purposes, 
will be difficult to handle to the best advantage. 
The enormous size of modern armies demands 
a wide and open battlefield. If the troops 
are too thick on the ground, they are apt to 
get in their own way. They are apt, too, to 
outrun their commissariat. The problem of 
generalship also becomes infinitely complex, for 
the human brain is limited in organizing power. 
It may well be that one of the chief lessons of the 
war will be that, beyond a certain size, an army 
begins to decline in effectiveness. The art of 
fighting is to “‘ get there first with most men,” 
but if ‘‘ most ” is too generously interpreted, there 
will be some trouble in getting there. We talk of 
a “nation in arms” as if it were the ideal of 
military strength, but it is more than likely that 
as a fighting weapon it would give doubtful 
results, except when acting on the defensive. 

There is the further question whether modern 
inventions do not give a real advantage to the 
defence over the attack. This was a deduction 
very commonly made from the early successes of 
the Boers, and the same conclusion would seem 
to follow from the Belgian achievements at Liége. 


Jena or Sedan? 


The last problem concerns the psychology of 
armies. It has long been a legend in the British 
Army that a regiment which had a black mark 
against it from one war might be expected to do 
itself rather more than justice in the next. It is 
argued that the most formidable enemy is a Great 
Power which, like Russia and France in the present 
case, has been beaten in its last struggle. There 
is no doubt some force in this view, especially 
with a people like the French, with whom tem- 
perament counts for much. Some have gone 0B 
to argue from a study of German history that the 
Teutonic race is bound to oscillate between success 
and failure, since it pins its faith stubbornly t? 
what once gave it success, and refuses to change | 
except under stress of defeat. The weapon whici ™ 
Frederick the Great forged for Prussia in the!’ 
Seven Years’ War proved out of date forty-fout 
years later at Jena and Auerstadt. Then came 
the reconstruction, first under Stein and Gneisen?4 
and then under Moltke and Bismarck. It is forty“ 
four years since Sedan and Gravelotte: will pie 
present contest be for Germany a Jena or a Sedan 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT THE SPY 
DANGER. 


By a Secret 


Tur average Briton finds Mr. W. Le Queux’s 
°vels, with their sensational revelations of Ger- 
an spies, fascinating reading for a tiresome rail- 

Se journey. I did too, before I entered the 
Cret Service; I marvelled at the imaginative 

Powers of the popular writer. I no longer marvel 

hi Is imagination ; I marvel at the accuracy of 

. S knowledge. For some time past I have been 

-48aged for about fourteen hours a day in search- 
§ for evidence against suspected persons: for 
Vious reasons it is impossible to indicate the 
2. ods used, or, save in a few instances, the 
“kag attained. Suffice it to say that since the 
“Sent crisis arose, the Secret Service has been 
Scovering German spies at the average rate of 
€nty a day. 


SPies in all Classes. 


D “ome are men moving in the highest circles, 
assing themselves off as Russians, Swiss, Ameri- 
Soc; or Scandinavians ; they acquired entry into 
an “ty by forged references, and the magic of 
{Parent wealth was supplied to them by Germany. 
ey.» Wheedled information tactfully and with 
of.” appearance of harmlessness from young 
eo in their cups, from pretty women, from in- 
CTeet officials. 
thers were and are waiters in hotels, restaurants, 
~~ clubs frequented by officers, or butlers and 
Semaids in private houses. 
Th Veral of them were actually serving in the 
Titorial forces, in the R. N. Volunteer Reserve, 
M other branches of the forces, having been 
. Utalized years ago for the purpose. 


Seudo-Invalids. 


t favourite method is for apparent invalids to 
fort) Villa in proximity to a Naval Base, venturing 
c under cover of night in motor launches or 
Dah, Two men of this stamp were discovered at 
ey “hy (near the Rosyth Base) a fortnight ago ; 
ey, scaped, but an examination of their house 
Rotor © a large number of useful sketches and 
Sy, On the Forth defences and an alarming 
PPly of explosives. 


0, Seetions. 
the outbreak of war some of these agents re- 
Th.e4 to Germany, but a large number remained. 


¥ ; Ren - ey be divided into two sections : the active 
» fy, S and the collectors of- information: The 


t 
» 9 Of the former‘is to interfere with military or 


Service Man. 


naval operations when occasion arises. Eight of 
them were caught recently in one day on one of 
the fortified islands in the Forth; they had some- 
how got hold of the password and of British 
uniforms, and had cut the telephone cable to 
the mainland. Another was arrested at Dover 
for damaging the boom guarding the entrance 
to the naval harbour. Thanks to the magni- 
ficent vigilance of the Territorials and of the 
railwaymen, these agents have so far not suc- 
ceeded in their attempts, though in the case of 
the Forth Bridge and of the Tyne Bridge at New- 
castle they came very near success. 

The other class of agents is composed of men 
and women who collect information to send to 
Germany. Some of it goes by post via Holland 
or Denmark, some by carrier pigeons, some by 
wireless. Codes, cyphers, and passwords are 
extensively used, and hundreds of communica- 
tions of this kind have fallen into the hands of the 
authorities since the war started. German spies are 
not necessarily Germans ; the refuse of the world’s 
scoundreldom has been enlisted in this work 


An Organization of Many Years. 

One lesson will not be lost on the impartial 
observer—the fact that this gigantic organization 
must have taken years of time to build up. While 
protesting that he desired to live at peace with us, 
while entertaining our War Secretary at manceu- 
vres and our sailors at Kiel, in the very moment 
of bowing to sincere British cheers in the streets 
of London, while receiving the hospitality of men 
like Lord Lonsdale and Lord Rosebery, while 
walking behind the last mortal remains of Queen 
Victoria and King Edward with every appearance 
of sorrow, the German Emperor knew that his 
secret agents were at work among us, trying to 
sap and undermine the foundations of our power. 
History knows no blacker treachery than this. 


No Need for Alarm. 


One word more—an important word. While 
vigilance must not be relaxed for a moment, the 
public should realize that the authorities have got 
a good grip of the evil, and no undue alarm need 
be felt. The German spy danger has been a most 
grave one, it isstill grave, but every day that passes 
mitigates its seriousness, thanks to the energetic 
steps taken by the Government to discover and 
paralyze the activity of these dark agents of Ger- 
man treachery. © - =o) - ae 


H.M.S. “Birmingham,” the Ship that sank firs Ger 
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“The Birmingham “is a new Light Cruiser, completed only this year. She is of 5,440 ton narine 3 
The sinking of the Subma 


ank bust German Submarine destroyed in the War. 
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She carries nine 6-inch guns. The Captain of the “ Birmingham” is A. M. Duff. 
marine War Week by Week.” . = 
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IN ACTION. 


By F. Britten Austin. 


[In the following sketch Mr. Austin grimly visualizes the emotions of Private 99203 and his 
fellows when engaged in resisting an attack under modern conditions of warfare. | 


THE regiment had been lying in position for some 
hours since the early dawn, waiting. It had not 
been allowed to construct proper shelter-trenches, 
for an attack was expected every second, and the 
regiment was raw; its colonel feared to trust it 
out of formation at a critical time. Each man had 
scraped a little earth épaulement in front of him, 
behind which he lay full length. The officers 
squatted on the ground behind their men; only 
the tall figure of the colonel was silhouetted against 
the sky as he anxiously scanned the horizon. 
The position of the regiment was an extended line 
a few yards below the crest of a long ridge, which 
sloped towards the expected attack. Some distance 
to the left it curved forward and then bent sharply 
back, forming a salient angle. The ground had 
been roughly levelled along the line so as to form 
a sort of platform for the men’s recumbent bodies. 
Behind it, at the other side of the ridge, the sup- 
ports were stationed, and the ambulance. Farther 
back still, near a little village in the valley, was a 
howitzer battery. At each end of its line the 
regiment joined hands with others in like formation. 
From far away came the persistent roar of artillery. 
No enemy was visible. 

Private 99203 lay behind his little breastwork 
nervously fingering his rifle. The long hours of 
inaction and suspense had told upon his nerves as 
on those of every man in the line. Above all, the 
constant thunder of the hidden guns, swelling 
momentarily till the very air seemed to shake 
with their reverberation, filled him with vague 
uneasiness and a curious physical discomfort. 
His body somehow seemed to have lost solidity, his 
stomach trembled, something crept along his spine. 
The day was already hot, but his hands were cold. 
Anxiously he gazed in the direction of the terrible 
sound. There was nothing to be seen, not even 
a dimness on the clear blue summer sky. Then 
for the hundredth time his eyes ranged the ground 
which somewhere concealed the enemy. In front 
of him and below him the grass land stretched 
uninterrupted by hedge or ditch, save where about 
eight hundred yards distant a stream wound a 
course roughly parallel to the position. A road 
emerged {rom the wood, crossed the level ground, 
and curved to the left of the position. The 
whole plain was bare of any living thing. 

He turned his head and looked along his own 
line. At first the men had laughed and chatted 


aily enough, if somewhat nervously ; but now the. 


ong tension had hushed their voices, and most 


of them searched the distances with haggard 
eyes in silence. A couple of subalterns behind 
him conversed in subdued tones, almost inaudible 
in the roar of the unseen, firmament-shaking guns. 
Some way along the line a heliograph was flashing 
out hurried messages into space. High up in the 
sky a balloon was floating. 

The muffled beat of hoofs upon the turf startled 
him. The general commanding the division gal- 
loped up with his staff, spoke a few words to the 
colonel, and disappeared. The whole line waited 
expectantly for an order. None came. 

Suddenly, with six regular crashes at intervals 
as precise as those of a striking clock, the howitzer 
battery behind him fired. He looked eagerly to 
discover their target, but could not even see where 
the shells burst. The battery continued to fire 
methodically over the ridge into seeming nothing- 
ness, until its monotony rendered him almost 
oblivious to it. 

After some time he heard a peculiarly shrill 
sound—something like the screech of a steam 
whistle. It started on a low note, rose swiftly 
to a piercing intensity, and finished in a sharp 
crash behind him. Then the shrill sound came 
again, and suddenly a white cloud-puff appeared 
in the air in front of him, and there was a crash 
and a strange humming. 

“‘ Shrapnel,” said the man next to him through 
locked teeth. Now the smoke-puffs and crashes 
followed one another quickly all along the line, 
but principally, it seemed to him, near the salient 
angle occupied by the next regiment. So far n? 
one near him was hurt. He waited in menta 
anguish for something to happen. Suddenly 4 
man sprang up with a shriek, rushed along the line 
for a few yards, and fell. A couple of ambulance 
men ran up to him, turned him over, and left him- 
Private 99203 felt his nerves go all to pieces. _ 
wild desire to spring up and rush away beset him- 
There was uneasy stir all along the line. 

“ Lie down! lie down!” shouted the officers: 
and the colonel strode among the bullets to hearte? 
the men, cursing at the raw troops he had t? 
command. Hes 

The shrapnel fire persisted, sweeping the salien 
angle for the most part, but searching all along the 
line at intervals, striking a man here and there: 
The ambulance men were in evidence all the git 
—here carrying a man off slung over their back 


or on a stretcher, there examining one and leaving. 44 
him. Sometimes théy, foo, stumbled and fe. , 
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te to rise again. The regiment set its teeth and 
ay still. Behind it the howitzer battery crashed 
Sut monotonously against the invisible enemy. 

The strain was becoming intolerable. Here and 

ere along the line men were taken ill and retired, 
olting back like rabbits, ducking their heads in 
Udicrous fashion to escape the invisible bullets. 

Ome swore softly, continually, some prayed, 
Some babbled they knew not what. Above all 
he din rose the voices of officers exhorting their 
Men to be steady. On the ridge the heliograph 
Still flashed, but the figure of the colonel was no 
Onger seen against the sky. He was stretched on 

€ ground anxiously watching the wood a mile 
and a half away through his glasses. 

Presently he saw a dark figure emerge from it, 
‘nd then another, and then several, and then 
Many. The sharp-sighted among the men saw 
them also. The cry, “ There they are!” ran 
along the line. Private 99203 instinctively laid 
his ger on the trigger of his rifle. Here and 
there a shot was fired, but the officers intervened 
angrily. The shrapnel hail beat on the line in 
Savage bursts, but in their interest in their now 
Visible foe the men were unmindful of it and its 
eiects. 

The enemy were forming in dark lines at the 
€dge of the.wood beyond effective rifle range. A 
Mass of them appeared for a moment on the road, 
Where it issued-on to the plain. ‘‘ Where are the 
Suns?” the men asked one another in impotent 
anger. Even as they spoke another series of 
‘tashes was added to the din, and white puffs 
Commenced to burst over and on the road and 
along the dark lines. Then the enemy advanced 
M rushes. The lines opened out at wide intervals 
So that individual figures could be clearly seen ; 

ey pressed on towards the ridge. A crackling 
Of rifle-fire arose faint in the din of crashing guns 
‘nd bursting shells. Bits of turf were flicked up 
Mysteriously like rain splashes in a puddle. 

A humming as of innumerable insects passed 
Over the heads of the regiment. A man raised 

Imself to get a better view of the enemy. “ Lie 

Own!” shouted the officers, themselves lying 
Prone. He fell huddled, the blood running from 

S mouth. Every man in the line was aching to 

te, but the officers restrained them almost with 
“ntreaties. It was intolerable to lie there and not 
Teply to this hail of death. At last the order ran 
4ong the line, “ Fifteen hundred yards!” The 
Nifles seemed to go off themselves with a simul- 

’neous report. Once started there was no stop- 

Ing the men. [Each shot was a relief to their over- 

Tessed nerves. 
R Gradually the fire slackened, and grew steadier. 
hae man tried to take definite aim. Private 99203 
He Ped for a minute or two to let his rifle cool. 

IS head buzzed and was very hot. He felt 
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atrociously hungry and thirsty; his lips were 
cracked and his mouth was dry with shouting, 
although he did not know that he had uttered a 
sound. Gazing through the smoke mist at the 
enemy, he was amazed at the small effect of the 
fire of the defence. Bodies dotted the plain, but 
great numbers of the dark figures were still run- 
ning forward. Some had even reached the stream 
eight hundred yards away, and were firing from 
the shelter of its banks. Shells were bursting 
among them, and above the rifle-fire of his regi- 
ment a Maxim was rattling viciously. Still the 
enemy advanced. 

He looked at his comrade on the right. The man 
no longer fired ; his head had fallen on to the stock 
of his rifle. “ Private 99203 felt suddenly lonely. 
It seemed to him that he was utterly alone, severed 
from all companionship, encompassed by threaten- 
ing death. 

“ Fix bayonets!” He scarcely heard the order, 
but obeyed it automatically. The fire of the regi- 
ment ceased for a second, and then the bullets 
leaped out again from a glittering line of steel. 
The enemy were getting very close. The shrapnel 
hail had ceased, he knew not when. 

He took careful aim at one of the running figures, 
and saw it fall. A savage exultation filled him. 
He fired again and again into the oncoming crowd . 
of rushing men. The foremost were already half- 
way up the slope. He heard a volley above his 
head. The supports were firing from the top of 
the ridge. Somehow through the din he caught the 
encouraging voices of the officers. He forgot him- 
self, forgot his own danger, forgot everything but 
the necessity of firing steadily into the swiftly 
advancing figures. 

The crowd dwindled, seemed to melt. Each‘ 
group was swept 0 5 by the tempest of lead. 
Isolated figures turned and ran down the slope. 
Others followed. Some few struggled on to be 
shot down. The remainder raced back to the 
shelter of the stream banks, where, meeting their 
advancing comrades, they heaped themselves con- 
fusedly. It was the regiment’s chance. Desper- 
ately, as fast as they could aim and pull trigger, the 
men poured bullets into the mass. It broke and 
ran in dire confusion back across the plain, drop- 
ping dark figures at every moment. 

The attack had failed ! 

At that moment, above the noise of battle, the 
regiment heard a mighty rushing sound. It came 
nearer, swelling every second, until it revealed it- 
self in a tremendous, soul-stirring outburst of 
cheering. Swiftly the sound approached. It ran 
along their line also. The men sprang to their 


feet, waving their helmets in the air, and cheering 
as they had never cheered before. 
knew that they had won a battle. 

The guns still thundered on the retiring enemy. 


Somehow they 
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THE WAR. 


British Nurses for the Army. 


as E Pom tal Te 


French Red Cross Party 


h ; ‘ ae as dalla : 
h © present war, more terrible in many ways than all that have preceded it, is likely to have some of its 
‘Ors mitigated by the extraordinary activity of Red Cross Societies. In Great Britain, hospitals have been 
equipped everywhere, and already many parties of nurses have been sent abroad. 
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THE GERMAN KAISER—A STUDY. 


By Charles Sarolea, D.Ph., D.Litt. 


[Belgium has not only ‘‘scored”’ in her king and soldiers,—she has also ‘‘scored” in her prophets. The author 
of The Anglo-German Problem, from which the following study is reprinted, has been called an alarmist and a 


scare-monger, but now no one will deny that he has been correct in his forecast. 
Belgian who has given us the clearest idea of the Kaiser. 


therefore peculiarly appropriate at the moment. } 


To write on Germany and ignore the German 
Kaiser would be like playing Hamlet whilst 
leaving out the character of the Danish prince. 
For the Kaiser meets us at every turn. In the 
words of Victor Hugo, speaking of Napoleon: 
“ Toujours lui, lui partout.’ It may be found on 
close examination that his influence on the political 
drama is far less decisive than appears at first 
sight, even as in Shakespeare’s masterpiece 


Admiral von Tirpitz, German Naval Minister, 
who has been very largely responsible for German 
naval rivalry of England. 


Hamlet has little influence on the actual develop- 
ment of the plot. It may be that the Kaiser’s 

art is more spectacular than dramatic. But 
whether we like him, whether we believe in him 
.or not, we cannot avoid his august presence. 


A Complex Personality. 
' And even if his absorbing personality did not 


By a strange irony it is a 
It is a portrait seen through Belgian spectacles, and 


force itself upon our attention, its study would 
still present to us a most fascinating problem. 
For the Kaiser is essentially complex and per- 
plexing, elusive and stimulating, explosive and 
incalculable. With him it is the unexpected 
that always happens. He is a bundle of contra- 
dictions. He is the war lord of Europe; yet he 
has been nicknamed by the German war party, 
“William the Peaceful.” He is a German of 
the Germans ; yet he professes to be the friend of 
England. He is intensely religious, and claims 
to be the Anointed of the Lord; “yet in many 
respects he is a materialist, mainly trusting in 
brute force. He is picturesquely medieval, yet he 
is pre-eminently modern. He shocks us as offen- 
sively theatrical; yet he -is “unmistakably 
sincere. 

Any one who attempts to write on the German 
Emperor must solve those glaring contradictions. 
And he will only succeed in doing so if he care- 
fully dissociates the various elements which have 
entered into his composition. He will only succeed 
if he separates what the Kaiser owes to his ancestry, 
and what he owes to his education; what he 
owes to his inmost personality ; what he owes to 
his immediate surroundings and to. the age he 
lives in. It is for want of making those necessary 
distinctions that so many publicists who have 
given us biograplies and character sketches of 
the Kaiser have failed to reveal him. 


No Finality. 


And after all, when every fact has been con- 
scientiously sifted and analyzed, even the most 
careful student cannot be sure of having hit the 
Imperial likeness. It seems as if the Kaiser each 
time he sits for his portrait not merely dons 4 
different uniform, but puts on a different moral 
physiognomy. On three occasions I have mad 
an attempt to draw a pen portrait of Empero! 
William, and each sketch was different fro™ 
the other; each subsequent judgment contra 
dicted my previous estimate. I do not, ther 
fore, pretend in the present instance to give * 
final definition of the German autocrat, for the 
simple reason that it is not possible to give ® 
final definition. It must be left to the read@ 
to exert his own judgment and to compare ™ 
estimate of Emperor William with the estimat 
of those who have written before us. 


> 
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The Hohenzollern Influence. 


Few royal families in history possess a more 
Marked individuality. Each member of the dyn- 
asty may differ widely from his predecessor or 
Successor. The cynical man of genius, Frederick 


General Helmuth von Moltke, Chief of the General 

Staff of the German Army, was born in 1848. He 

is a nephew of the famous Count von Moltke, who 
planned Germany’s campaign in 1870. 


the Great, is not like the feeble voluptuary, 

Frederick William the Third, who again is very 

Unlike the romantic and mystical dreamer, Fred- 

rick the Fourth. And yet as rulers they all have 

a certain common type. They have created a 

definite European State, and they themselves have 
n moulded by that State. 


Overweening Pride. 


Considering the enormous part they have 
Played in history, and how closely the Hohen- 
Zollerns have been identified with the fortunes of 

Tussia, it is natural that their first characteristic 

Ould be an overweening dynastic pride. No 

©Ourbon or Habsburg has ever believed more 
tTmly in his Divine Right to govern or misgovern 

S people. A Hohenzollern may condescend to 
€mploy men of genius to assist him in his pro- 


Vidential task, but he will only consider those men 
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of genius as tools to work out his own ends, and 
he will discard those tools whenever they have 
served their purpose, or whenever they have ceased 
to be pliable instruments. 


The Kaiser’s Statues. 

William possesses in the highest degree the 
pride of his race. Every tourist can judge from 
one of the most interesting and most impressive 
monuments of Berlin, the Sieges Allee, what is 
William’s practical conception of German history. 
In that symbolical avenue all the glories of the 
past have been enlisted as liegemen of the Hohen- 
zollern. The most petty Prussian margrave as- 
sumes colossal proportions, whilst giants like 
Luther and Kant only appear to the right and to 
the left as the humble servants and Handlanger 
of their princes. We may smile at such a 
travesty of German history and at the glorification 
of royal nonentities, and we may be justified in 
thinking that the statues of the Steges Allee have 
no more historical reality than the mythical por- 
traits of the kings of Scotland in Holyrood Palace. 
And German writers may be right in ridiculing 
the Kaiser for this debauch of statuary. Person- 
ally I do not agree with those writers. I am con- 
vinced that the conception of the Sieges Allee, 
which entirely belongs to the Kaiser, is by far the 
cleverest thing which he has ever done, and also 
the most political. The national history which 
the statues inculcate may be fictitious, but the 
Kaiser knew that this fictitious history is the only 
one which millions of Germans would be ever 
likely to get, and the only one that would seize 
hold of their imagination. 


Exaltation of his Ancestors. 


And the same historical lesson which William 
has taught through his statues he is trying to 
teach through his speeches. The exaltation of 
the Hohenzollern is their one Letémotiv, and espe- 
cially the exaltation of his immediate predecessors, 
and, above all, of William “ the Great,” of William 
“the Saint.” Every schoolboy knows that Wil- 
liam was an honest, conscientious, well-meaning 
ruler, and not devoid of judgment, whose great 
mcrit was to efface himself before his Chancellor, 
and to give way to Bismarck’s policy even when 
he did not approve of it. But here again the 
Kaiser has changed our interpretation of history. 
To him the real creator of the new empire is neither 
Bismarck nor Moltke nor Roon. William the 
Second, indeed, may graciously condescend to speak 
of his grandfather's “ Paladins”’ as we speak of 
the Knights of the Round Table, or of the Twelve 
Peers of Charlemagne, but they are only men- 
tioned collectively and anonymously, and it is 
significant that for many years the name of Bis- 
marck has been taboo in the Kaiser’s orations. 
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Air-bombs and Motor-guns. 


Ca anernes 


A great deal has been heard about the dropping of bombs from aircraft as a new and deadly means of as 
So far the damage from bombs dropped in Namur, Metz, and other places has been very slight. At Namur some glass 
was broken in the railway station, and one or two civilians were injured, but otherwise little harm was done. 


A siege-gun with special wheels for rough country. It is drawn by a motor. Guns of this kind were scousitt 
up by the Germans for the bombardment of Liége. 
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The Popularity of the Prince—Army Remounts. 


The large crowd following the Prince of Wales on his way to the Admiralty shows the popularity to which His 
Royal Highness has already attained. He has done a great service by acting as Treasurer of the National Fund. 
A million pounds-were subscribed in a week. 


In these days of motors it would-seem to the average man very hard-to find sufficient horses-for-our Cavalry, 

fomanry, and Artillery, but the supply has proved fairly satisfactory. Owners of valuable horses have freely given 

them at War Office prices. The wastage of horses in war is so great that already the German Army in Belgium 
ts said to be in difficulties for remounts. 
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The Quarrel with Bismarck. 


And in the light of this fact, and of the Kaiser’s 
conception of what ought to be the relation be- 
tween a ruler and his ministers, we understand 
why Bismarck was brutally dismissed. It is now 
generally admitted that the dismissal of the Iron 
Chancellor was the first great political blunder of 
the Emperor. Even Louis the Fourteenth waited 
for the death of Mazarin, and dared not dismiss 
him. And Mazarin was not Bismarck. Certainly 
it would have been an invaluable education to 
William if he could have availed himself for a few 
years of his Chancellor’s experience and states- 
manship. But it is also believed that the dis- 
missal was inevitable, because two such strong 
temperaments could not have worked together. 
We do not think that this is the true explanation 
of the catastrophe ; we do not think that it was 
pre-eminently a case of one strong will pitted 
against another. Rather would we infer from 
what has been said before, that the dismissal was 
largely an illustration of that dynastic pride and 
jealousy to which we have just referred. William's 
objection to Bismarck was not his Chancellor’s 
masterful temper—it was mainly that the servant 
was eclipsing the glory of the dynasty in the 
eyes of the people. It was urgently necessary 
that the German people should realize from 
a dramatic illustration that even the greatest 
statesman is nothing except through the favour 
of his prince, and that the Hohenzollern should 
once more control the destinies of the State. 


Absolute Monarchy. 


Even as their dynastic pride, so is the absolu- 
tism of the Hohenzollern bred in the bone, and 
transmitted with the traditions of Prussian his- 
tory. A MHohenzollern impatiently submits to 
constitutional checks. Most of the political diffi- 
culties and anomalies of the German Empire are 
due to this one cause. Bismarck, in order to win 
over all the nations of the empire to Prussian 
hegemony, made an appeal to popular opinion, 
used universal suffrage as a lever to break down 
dynastic and particularist opinion in the service 
of the absolute monarchy of the Hohenzollern. 
But universal suffrage, once it had served its pur- 
pose as a plebiscite, was made innocuous, and be- 
came a mockery. 

All the Hohenzollern rulers have shown the 
same absolutist instinct. William the Second 
possesses in its integrity the despotic temper of 
his ancestors. From the beginning of his reign 
he has shown himself impervious to criticism: 
“TI go my way; it is the only right one ”— 
* Whoever shall prove an obstacle to the realiza- 
tion of my purpose, I shall shatter.” 

Under the difficult conditions of a modern 
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German Government a wise ruler would have 
welcomed free speech, both as a safety valve for 
popular discontent and as an indication of popular 
feeling ; but William deprecates free speech and 
ignores it. 


Personal Government. 


There are many different forms of absolute 
government. It may be tyrannical and force 
itself upon an unwilling people, or it may be ac- 
ceptable to the people, like the rule of the Russian 
Czar, the “ little father” of one hundred and fifty 
million moujiks. Again, it may be obscurantist, 
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General von Emmich, commanding the German 
Army in Belgium. 


or it may be enlightened. It may be direct and 
personal, or it may be indirect and delegated. The 
absolutism of most wise rulers is of the latter kind. 
Even thus William the First chose to exert his 
authority through trusty advisers. William the 
Second, although never tired of extolling his grand- 
father, does not imitate him in this respect; 
rather does he prefer to imitate Frederick William 
the Fourth. Since Napoleon the First and Nicho- 
las the First of Russia the world has not seen 
another example of a personal régime so con- 
sistent, so continuous, extending over the most 
minute details of government. 
(To be continued)... 


THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 


One Heart, One Mind. 


. Macaulay summed up the glory of ancient Rome 
In a single line: “‘ None were for the Party, but 
all were for the State.”” That is the glory of the 
British Empire to-day. The British people all 
Over the world have displayed at this terrible 
Crisis a unanimity which is well-nigh miraculous. 

he historic speech of Sir Edward Grey was a 
Clarion call that made men forget the claims of 
Section, party, and faction, and remember only 
that they were Britons face to face with the 
— peril that their race had ever known. 
His demonstration of the everlasting shame and 
ignominy awaiting us if we looked idly on while 
Sacred international engagements were being vio- 
lated, of the catastrophe that would certainly be 
Ours if Belgium and France lay at the feet of a 
Fredy and arrogant conqueror, worked the miracle. 

ree ministers resigned, but not a word of pro- 
test escaped their lips. The leader of the Labour 
Party challenged the Foreign Minister’s diplomacy, 
but his criticisms have been fully answered by 


WAR EXPLAINED. 


Messrs. Thomas Nelson and Sons are issuing a shilling book 
Called How Armies Fight, explaining for the lay reader the 
Epmisation and field operations of a modern army. 

nN a recent article about the original edition of this book 
(then called Modern Warfare), the Manchester Guardian says,— 

“In 1903 Messrs. Nelson published a book called Modern 
:"4rfare, by an author who hid himself under the name 

ique.’ The object of the book was to explain for the lay 
Teader the ordinary operations of war in simple non-technical 
anguage and with a great wealth of maps-and illustrations, 
and very von nagar a it is done. In order to make his ex- 
Planations clearer, the author takes his reader through an 

aginary campaign in Belgium, the details of which have a 
8teat deal of interest now, because the scene is laid in the same 

art of the country in which the real war is now being waged. 

€ combatants, too, are the same. On the one side are the 
elgians, French, and English ; on the other the Germans, who 
ave violated the neutrality of Belgium by an invasion along 

+ valley of the Meuse. 

The Germans (in the story) invade Belgium on July 1; as 
they pass Liége they detach two army corps to attack the place, 
t press on to Namur, which they reach on July 5, and lay siege 

Sit with two more armycorps. On the 9th they carry Liége by 
Right assault, and capture the whole of the Belgian 
m of 15,000 men. They then construct a little 
Tanch railway from Huy, half-way between Liége and Namur, 

Dinant, and from there invade France along the line of the 
Tailway through Givet. The British army, under Lord Kit- 
Chener, disembarks at Ostend on the 12th, and is in Brussels 

y the 16th. It is ready with a plan for the relief of Namur, 
: ch, however, falls to the Germans on the same day. The 
st of the book is an account of a series of battles for the de- 
nce of Brussels between the Germans left in Belgium and the 
lish troops and their Belgian allies. The first battle takes 
Place at Trou-du-Bois, whi the Germans attack from the 


fitection of Nivelles, and the second at Plancenoit. Both 


— places are behind the River Dyle, about midway 
Ine? the river and La Haye Sainte on the field of Waterloo. 
the oth battles, it is hardly necessary to add, the author makes 


ritish victorious.” 


the admissions of the German Imperial Chancellor, 
who has cynically acknowledged the crime, and 
has barbarously pleaded the right of his nation 
to set at nought the most solemn obligations when 
they happen to conflict with its convenience. 
With this exception, no dissentient voice has been 
heard: “ None are for the Party, but all are for 
the State.” Political strife has ceased, and the 
party organizations are resolving themselves into 
co-operative recruiting agencies. 


United Ireland. 


Nor does the wonder cease here. The prospect 
of Ireland convulsed by civil war has vanished 
like an evil dream. Orangeman and Nationalist, 
instead of turning their weapons on each other, 
are directing them against the common foe. Never 
since the Treaty of Limerick has Ireland been 
anything but a menace to Britain in time of war. 
England’s extremity has always been her oppor- 
tunity. During the tremendous cataclysm of the 
Napoleonic Wars she raised two national revolts, 
French forces landed on her shores, and French 
privateers manned largely by Irishmen preyed 
upon English ships. But those days are over, 
never to return. Mr. Redmond and Sir Edward 
Carson are vieing with each other in offering their 
armed volunteers as loyal soldiers of the King. 
Even the Suffragettes have declared a truce, and 
are exercising their restless activities in hospital 
and other humanitarian work. 


The British War Lord. 


So far, the Government has displayed a prompt- 
ness and resource that wins universal approval. 
It has not hesitated to set aside every canon of 
political practice, and has conferred the office of 
Secretary for War on a Conservative peer whom 
all men acclaim as “the organizer of Victory.” 
Lord Kitchener has responded to the invitation 
with that patriotic alacrity which is characteristic 
of him. His absolute devotion to the colossal 
task which he has undertaken is well illustrated 
by an incident which is said to have occurred 
when he entered the War Office for the first time 
in his new capacity. “Is there a bed here?” 
he asked of the porter. “No, sir,” was the 
teply. “Then get one,” he said, and he passed 
on to live and move and have his being in the 
vast complexity of detail attendant upon the rais- 
ing and equipping of armies for home and foreign 
service. 
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German Fleet off Kiel—German Infantry in the Trenches. 


Kiel is the chief German Naval Base. It lies at the Baltic end of the canal called the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, but 

generally known as the Kiel or North Sea Canal. Begun in 1887, the Canal was opened in June 1895. It has since 

been deepened to accommodate the largest warships. Kiel is also a great commercial port, and the scene of the 
Yachting Regatta to which the Emperor has extended his special patronage. It has a population of 210,000. 


Serr perme, 


A good snapshot taken during recent German manceuvres, showing infantry in the trenches. It will be noticed 
that all the metal on German helmets is covered with canvas to prevent glinting in the sun. 
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Gone, No Address.—Quick Work with Food Supplies. 
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oa peually busy offices of Herr Ballin'ss Hamburg-Amerika Line are boarded up. The Company’s fleet of 202 
ca — is bottled up in German or neutral ports. One of the smaller boats, the ‘‘ Kronprinzessin Cecile,” was , 
ites ured by the British Fleet. For a time it was supposed that the captured ship was the North German Lloyd 
an A of the same name, which was carrying £2,000,000 in gold. The latter, however, doubled back to shelter in 
Merican port. The Hamburg-Amerika Company is said to have been offered £5,000,000 for the ships of the 
line lying in New York. 
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On the ar 
Over 


tival of the S.S. ‘‘Asturias” at Southampton her cargo of frozen meat was commandeered by the 
ment, and at once loaded into trains for the supply of the Army. The Government is doing whatever it 
pleases with private property, and its demands are willingly and cheerfully agreed to, 
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The Response. 


Every post office, every newspaper, and almost 
every hoarding has displayed the national call 
to arms, and the response has been. of. the 
most gratifying and hopeful character. _The Ter- 
ritorial army has been mobilized with the speed 
and smoothness of a well-oiled machine, and its 
spirit is everywhere admirable. A second army 
of 100,000 men, to be embodied only for the period 
of the war, is in process of recruitment, and volun- 
teers of excellent physique are flocking to the 
colours in almost embarrassing numbers. As 
everybody expected, the Overseas Dominions are 
eager to aid ‘the Motherland. Their resources and 
their best brawn and sinew will be at our disposal 
by the time these lines are read. 


An Armed Camp. 


At the moment Great Britain is an armed camp. 
The grim realities of warfare are brought home 
to us as\ they never were before. Everywhere 
we see the soldier and signs of martial activity. 
Foreigners visiting this country have frequently 
expressed surprise that they could travel from 
John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End and scarcely see a 
military man. All that is changed, and for the 
first time in the history of living Britons they 
begin to realize what actual warfare means. They 
hear the tramp of armed men, the rattle of moving 
guns, the rumble of baggage trains. If they live 
near strategic points they observe the loopholing 
of walls, the digging of trenches, the emplace- 
ment of guns and the erection of entanglements. 
The railways are in the hands of the Government, 
and the movements of civilians are subordinated 
to those of the troops. There are military guards 
before arsenals, reservoirs, and railway bridges, 
and sentries constantly challenge the passer-by. 
Already an ignorant wayfarer who refused to 
respond to a reiterated challenge has been shot 
dead. Martial law in a modified form has been 
inaugurated ; military exigencies override every 
right of property. A Prize Court sits in London 
to deal with enemy ships captured at sea. There 
is a censorship of the Press, and prisoners of war 
are being interned in this country for the first 
time since the French wars. 


Money, Food, and Railways. 


The most far-reaching changes in the ordinary 
current of life have taken place during the last 
fortnight, and not a dog has barked. A mora- 
torium for a month has been declared, and nobody 
need pay his contract debts, with the exception of 
rates and taxes and a few other trifles. The run 


on the Bank of England has upset all theories, 
and the postal order and paper money have 
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become legal tender at a stroke. The fear that 
has been instilled into us by every panic novelist 
and naval alarmist that our food supply would 
be cut off has happily proved chimerical. We have 
been at war for a fortnight with the next greatest 
naval power in the world, yet wheat ships, meat 
ships,-and dairy-supply ships are crossing the 
Atlantic, the North Sea, and the Mediterranean 
without interruption. The war risks on the mer- 
cantile marine have been guaranteed by Govern- 
ment, and the traffic in bills of exchange facilitated 
by the same omnipotent authority. To find 
anything like startling changes thus recorded 
we must go back a century, probably even to the 
days of the Revolution of 1688 or to the great 
Civil War. 


The Navy. 


Three weeks ago the fleet put to sea, and ever 
since its career “has been wrop in a mistery.” 
Where it is and what it is doing is known only 
to My Lords in the War Room at the Admiralty, 
but the nation is well content to “ wait and see.” 
As everybody knows, it is under the supreme com- 
mand of Admiral Sir John Rushworth Jellicoe, 
a silent, lovable little man, little known to the 
ordinary newspaper reader, but of the highest 
renown in naval circles. His elevation to supreme 
command is the outcome of pre-eminent merit 
and attested capacity, especially in gunnery. We 
ought not to forget that the magnificent weapon 
which he wields was forged by Lord Fisher. The 
silent, marvellously rapid, and almost automatic 
mobilization of the Navy is due almost wholly 
to the reforms which he inaugurated. Undeterred 
by the gloomy prophecies of wiseacres and the 
ill-regulated abuse of partisans, he reorganized 
the Reserves, Skendneedt: the nucleus crew system, 
and pinned his faith to the “ Dreadnought,” 
the all-big-gun ship. Thanks to him, 67,000 men 
were added to the naval personnel on mobiliza- 
tion by a stroke of the pen. 


The Eclipse of Germany’s Mercantile Marine. 


To-day the seas are free to British merchantmen, 
and the German commercial flag no longer flies 
afloat. Our cruisers are sweeping the seas, and the 
commerce destroyers of the enemy are unable to 
do any effective raiding. Official announcements 
and reports from every quarter of the globe bear 
out this statement. y in the Black Sea and 
Baltic Sea do we not exercise effective naval con- 
trol. The significance of this condition of things 
cannot be over-estimated.. Germany is deprived 
of overseas food-stuffs and raw material for her 
factories. Her wharves are growing more an 
more silent every day, and the economic effect 
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“ust be both deep and widespread. Commis- 

fro at is already defective on the long invading 

cont of the German army, and the time will soon 
Me when it will be necessary to feed the fighting 
“Nat the expense of the civil population. If 

th ory has any lesson for us, it surely teaches this, 

Pde the approach of starvation leads to the most 
"Pendous and overwhelming disaster. 


The Fate of a Mine-Layer. 


singe’ first incident of the naval war was the 
y, 8 of the mine-layer Kénigin Luise off 
Dacvich on August 6th. She was a 2,000-ton 
wenger steamer of the Hamburg-Amerika line 
5 t | a speed of twenty knots, and had been 
sp °cially fitted for mine-laying. Hitherto, the 
~ Wing of mines by Powers has only been customary 


eir own territorial waters, and no instance is- 


+. Tecord of their indiscriminate use in open seas 
neversed by friend and foe, belligerent and 
Theta, warship and peaceful merchantman alike. 
Sis; Kénigin Luise was caught red-handed some 
“Y miles from Harwich off the Dutch coast 
a flotilla of British destroyers accompanied 
LQ the light cruiser Amphion. The new destroyer 
fo, @ was the hero of the engagement, and in 
ur shots destroyed the mine-layer’s bridge, tore 
sn’ her stern and sank her, all within the 
the of six minutes. About fifty members of 
i, crew, which probably numbered 120 or 130 
all; were humanely saved by the British flotilla. 


A Parthian Victory. 


ty Ahough the Kénigin Luise lay at the bottom of 
© Sea, she achieved a Parthian victory. As the 
a. Ser Amphion, the best shooting ship in our 
aby for 1913, was returning to Harwich and was 
Whine thirty miles off Aldeburgh she struck a mine 
oy was probably floating some three feet be- 
Tn h the surface, and was instantly blown up. 
of .°S than twenty minutes she sank with a loss 
by e lives. The bow of the ship was shattered 
Wer he explosion, and practically all the lives lost 
of © due to this cause. Twenty German prisoners 
ki Var confined in the bow of the ship were 
€d by the explosion. The attendant flotilla at 
Closed round the sinking ship, and managed to 

“4 the captain, sixteen officers, and 135 men. 
Commenting upon this tragedy in the House of 
ing; tons, Mr. Churchill rightly declared that the 
Ney, <rMinate sowing of mines was a procedure 
Side. warfare, and deserved the attentive con- 
ation of all the nations of the civilized world. 


Attack by Submarines, 


nay’ Percy Scott’s contention that the future of 
warfare lies with torpedoes and submarines 
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is not borne out by our first encounter with 
these secret and deadly agents.. On August oth 
there was.a concerted attack by German sub- 
marines on one of the cruiser squadrons of the 
main~British fleet. In striking contrast with the 
vague and soulless summaries of operations which 
the newspapers have so far been permitted to 
present, we were allowed to peruse a vivid and 
detailed narrative of this particular incident. 
This narrative, however, is declared by naval 
experts to be not altogether correct, and it is 
hinted that when the story comes to be authori- 
tatively written, even greater credit will redound 
to the British Navy. It appears that on the 
night of Sunday, August 9th, the Cruiser squadron, 
occupying its allotted place in the present naval 
dispositions, became aware of the approach of 
a submarine flotilla. The only indication of the 
approach of the “ deadliest of the things that 
keep the sea” is the ripple created by the peri- 
scope, which is the eye of the submarine. The 
detection of this almost imperceptible movement 
of the waters at night points to extraordinary 
alertness on the part of our look-outs. The 
tactics of our cruisers, which ran on in apparent 
unconsciousness of the imminent danger, appear 
to have utterly misled the enemy. When the 
periscope of the nearest submarine came just 
within the danger zone, the cruiser Birmingham, 
steaming at full speed, fired, and with a wonderful 
shot shattered the eye of the submarine, and, of 
course, blinded it as surely as Odysseus did the 
giant. To save herself from destruction by 
collision with one of the cruisers, the submarine 
was obliged to come to the surface. The moment 
her tower appeared, the Birmingham fired again, 
and her whole upper structure was ripped out. 
There was just time to notice her distinguishing 
letter and number before she sank like a stone. 
Mr. Churchill, with characteristic dramatic instinct, 
promptly wired the news to Birmingham, where 
it was received with the utmost enthusiasm. 


The Enemy’s Plan. 


As far as is known, the German Navy has not 
yet put to sea, and it is surmised with much prob- 
ability that the — of campaign is to delay an 
engagement until our preponderance is reduced 
by submarine and destroyer attacks, and the bodies 
and nerves of our men are shaken by ceaseless 
watching and waiting. There is no doubt that 
the strain of everlasting vigilance tells very greatl 
upon the crews of destroyers and other sm 
craft. The North Sea weather recently has been 
damp and cold for the season of the year; there 
has been some fog, and moonless nights will soon 
arrive. But the Germans will be ealicy of another 
and a still grosser miscalculation if they presume 
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Russian Atrtillery.—Stores for Liége. 


4s 


(See our article “ The War Week by Week.”) 


4 


large increase of Artillery has been one of the most striking developments in the Russian Army. The batteries 
are armed chiefly with shielded quick-firing guns firing shells of 134 lbs. 


' 
T 
tod orts round Liége have since August 4th under- 
histy. "Of the most remarkable sieges in military This snapshot was taken in Vienna. Civilians are 
‘| thons °, They were constructed by General Brial- only beginning to realize the diversity of stores 
» the famous Belgian engineer. They are said required for modern armies in the field. 


© so well furnished with stores and ammunition 
that they can hold out for a long time. 


but Germany. ‘The first ship sunk in the wat was a German mine-layer, the ‘‘ Konigin Luise.” 
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that, however hard the conditions may be, our men 
will be demoralized. British seamen are not built 
that way. 


Out of It. 

The silent pressure of the British and French 
naval power in the Mediterranean is well exempli- 
fied by the inglorious fate of two of Germany’s 
finest battle cruisers, the Goeben and the Breslau, 
the former of which is, or rather was, the fastest of 
all the Kaiser’s warships, and cost some £2,200,000. 
These ships were detailed as commerce destroyers 
on our sea-route to India. They had been winning 
cheap laurels by bombarding unprotected Algerian 
towns, until British warships appeared on the scene. 
Since then they have been busy showing their heels 
in the effort to escape capture. Taking refuge in 
neutral waters at Messina, they were forced to 
leave within a stipulated time under penalty of 
being interned. Hustled once more, they took 
refuge in the Dardanelles, and there were igno- 
miniously sold to the Turks. At once a ticklish 
diplomatic question arose, but reassuring news 
arrived on Sunday last. Turkey gave assurances 
that the officers and crews of the sold cruisers 
would be disembarked and would be replaced 
by Turks under a British admiral. Further, 
Turkey declared that she has no intention of 
using her purchases against Russia. The German 
crews will go home, it is said, by way of 
Roumania. It will be interesting to learn the 
tale which they will tell to their compatriots, 
and the ingenious may amuse themselves by 
speculating on the terms of eulogy with which the 
resourceful Kaiser will welcome home those who 
bring news of his inglorious eclipse in the Medi- 
terranean. 


The Belgian Spartans. 


How easily a single historic blunder may blast 
a nation’s reputation! Every schoolboy has been 
taught that the Belgians ran at Waterloo, and 
ever since that day the mention of Belgian 
chivalry in British ears has only served to 
raise a quiet smile. A vast number of precon- 
ceptions bid fair to be shattered in this war, and 
the first that calls for absolute reversal is the 
opular estimate of the Belgian as a soldier. 
Henceforth he takes his place with the heroic 
nations of all time. Though the war is only in 
its initial stages the Belgians have placed the 
civilized world under a debt of gratitude that can 
never be repaid. They might have been excused 


had they yielded to blustering arrogance and _ the town. oa 


By 
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WAR. 


-that no after-events can dim. 


[August 22, 1914 . 


overwhelming military strength, but they pre 
ferred to stake their all upon the issue of # 
contest, out of which they emerge with a glory 
By superb her? 
ism they have utterly foiled the German desig? 
of a whirlwind onset upon France—a_ swift 
crushing death-blow on the West, to be follow 
by a similarly rapid campaign on the East 
The German war staff had persuaded itself that 
it could succeed in the very manceuvre that w4? 
fatal to Napoleon, that it could fall upon if 
enemies in detail, and destroy them before they 
could concentrate in full force. ‘‘ My plan,” s 
Wellington at Waterloo, “ is to hold my ground #? 
the last man.” That has been the achieveme? 
of Belgium. She has held the ground; she h@ 
given France a breathing space ; she has ensured h 
against surprise; she has allowed her to arra 
her forces in positions of strength, and by so do!® 
has, in the curt but pregnant words of the officl 
bulletin, “ definitely set at rest the fears whi¢ 
have at times been entertained as to the confusio® 
into which successful intervention might throw t 
French system of concentration.” 


The Legion of Honour for Liege. 


At the time of writing not a single one of th® 
forts encircling Liége has fallen. The most dete™ 
mined attacks have so far failed, and the Germ f 
loss, after largely discounting the methods ° 
computation, must be very severe. Towards tb? 
end of last week Fort Pontisse, which comma 
Maastricht Canal and railway line as well as t 
main road running north to Visé and the Dut 
frontier, was subjected to the fiercest and mo 
determined attack hitherto recorded. Outrang™ 
in artillery, the Germans, under cover of the nig!” 
attempted to rush the fort. Emulating the J at 
anese at Port Arthur, they carried steel shiel 4 
to protect their stormers, mattresses, sandbags, ab 
faggots to fill up the ditches, and entrenching t0®, 
with which to dig themselves into cover with 
the fire zone. The advance was discovered, 9°", 
shells were fired, and the whole scene lit up wit?) 
glare of light. By this time, however, the eo 
mans were on the glacis of the fort, and the ©, 
guns were powerless to repel them. The garris®4 
machine guns opened fire at short range, 44 
practically the whole of the attacking colu™ ¥ 
were annihilated. Right well have the gunne! 4 
Liége merited the Legion of Honour which 4 
grateful French Government have conferred up? 


